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HARVEST DAYS, 


Hark! hark! I hear the reapers in a row, 
Shouting their harvest carols blithe and loud, 
Cutting the rustled maize whose crests are bowed 
With ears o’ertasseled, soon to be laid low; 


Crooked earthward now, boughs drooping touch the 
ground 
With red-cheeked fruits, while far along the wall, 
Full in the south, ripe plums and peaches fall 
In tufted grass where laughing lads abound. 
Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. 


Flatterers are the worst kind of enemies. 
TACITUS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NOTABLE QUARREL. 
BY ISABELLE H, FITZ. 


Jack Frost and the Wind, so the gossips ayer, 
Once fell into terrible strife ; 

Jack Frost was so sharp and the Wind was so keen 
That each for a quarrel was rife. 


Said the Wind to Jack Frost, “You most trouble- 
some elf, 
Pray why do you sport with my trees 4 
Or kill the sweet flowers with chill, icy breath, 
That gracefully nod in my breeze ?” 


Said Jack Frost to the Wind, “Cease your haughty 
complaints, 
And ponder this recognized fact : 
When I open the nuts, ’t is you waft them away ; 
You ’re accessory, sir, to the act.” 


Thus with quibbling and wrangling the quarrel 
went on, 
A spectacle grievous to see ; 


And the end of it was, as with much wiser heads, 
They agreed to no longer agree. 


But henceforth each should travel his own beloved 
way, 
And pursue it, whatever the cost ; 
And this‘is the reason, as you may suppose, 
Why there ’s never a wind and a frost. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE. 


BY ANNE E, PERKINS. 

Tue old familiar pastures; the bushy lane in which 
his feet have loitered year after year, ever since they be- 
gan to go alone; an unfrequented road; a wooded slope; 
or a mossy glen; the brook of his boyish memories: if 
need be, nothing but a clump of trees or a grassy 
meadow,-—these are enough for his pleasure. — Brap- 
FORD TORREY. 

N recalling my childish playgrounds, none stand 
| out on my memory so vividly as the old pasture. 

Tt is not merely a resort of childhood, for I 
spend many pleasant hours there now, when I can 
no longer be called a child. The pleasures I find 
now are not always those of earlier times. As a 
child, I went coasting on the hill with the brook at 
its foot. It seemed almost dangerous to our eyes, 
but now its dimensions haye shrunk. We “slid 
down hill” on boards and queer contrivances made 
from barrel stayes, to the great detriment of our 
clothes. In spring we gathered checkerberries and 
their young leaves, carried home whole armfuls of 
ground-pine, — “evergreen,” we called it, — broke 
off branches of the hemlocks for brooms, and played 
by the brook hours and days. 
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How well I remember where we used to discover 
the first reddening strawberry on the hill,— small, 
but precious in our eyes. Later came the low blue- 
berries, indescribably blue, with a bloom that rubbed 
off when we picked them, After these, all the list of 
berries dear to our hearts, — woodsy, cool raspberries, 
rich blackberries, and sour barberries, — much prettier 
to look at than they were toothsome. “Slivering” 
was a great treat, and we sacrificed many young 
pines for the juicy “slivers.” One of our keenest 
delights was to go after the cows. I shall never for- 
get the feeling of the divineness of everything at 
that time of day. The setting sun, the coolness and 
fragrant duskiness of the woods, the tinkle of the 
cow-bell in the distance, the far-away vagueness of 
human sounds, the clear, sweet notes of Wilson’s 
thrush, from all parts of the woods, are still vivid in 
my memory. Sometimes a cow would be missing, 
and then would ensue a lively hunt through bush 
and brier, across brooks, along fences, to see if there 
were any break, — often ending in the whole family 
turning out with lanterns. 

Tt seems to me that I know almost every foot of 
ground in the whole pasture. Junipers ineradicable, 
sweet fern galore, pines of all sizes, cover the hill, — 
with any amount of sheep laurel interspersed, — and 
thistles!' Mullein, St. Johnswort, lobelia, hardhack, 
and pennyroyal, —all gathered as “ herbs,” — blue 
curls, bluets, chickweed, sand-spurrey, an occasional 
bayberry bush Labrador tea, barberries, and hosts 
of others. : 

Along the brook, in their various seasons, were 
violets, “cowslips,’ speedwell, meadow-rue, 
ayens, scouring rush, Indian poke, arethusa, meadow- 
sweet, monkey-flower, mint, snake’s head, creeping 
buttercups, cotton-grass, purple thoroughwort, ver- 
vain, water parsnip, gentians, arrowhead, spiranthes, 
and many more. I never have seen many things 
that satisfy my eye better than this same brook 
glowing with cowslips, or blue with iris, or gay with 
the flaunting crimson of the cardinal flower, —or 
with any, or all of the ones mentioned, along its 
banks. 

If I have not spoken of the birds, it is not because 
they were absent or unnoticed. Next to the flowers, 
or with them, I loved the birds and their songs. 
There were song-sparrows; vesper-sparrows; Mary- 
land yellow-throats; oven-birds; flickers, with their 
peculiar “ wick-a-wick ;”’ wood-pewees ; swamp spar- 
rows, alert and querulous; an occasional quail; blue- 
jays; Wilson’s thrushes; catbirds; brown thrashers, 
‘“‘sand-thrashers,” we called them; woodpeckers ; 
nuthatches; chickadees; partidges; and more. Well 
do I remember hours spent in listening to the cat- 
bird and brown thrashers in the early forenoon, — 
when they are at their best,—and late afternoons, 
when the thrushes sang till evening. And the won- 
der and delight I had in hearing a bluejay sing 
I could hardly believe my eyes, although 
I saw him. But I found that Maurice Thompson 
had also heard one. Then the partridges that “ beat 
their throbbing drums,” and three nests of their eggs 
that I found, and broods of little ones, hiding so 
quickly and safely that I could not find them! 

Then there were the woods. One favorite patch 
bordered on a brook: and here we found the earliest 
arbutus ; whole colonies of anemones and hepaticas ; 
violets ; starflowers ; indigestible ground-nuts; bunch- 
berries; goldthread ; false Solomon’s seal; Clintonia ; 
borealis, with leaves so like those of the lily of the 
valley, with a beautiful blue berry; pyrola; prince’s 
pine; Dalibarda, with leaves like those of the white 
violet; ladies’ slippers, pink, and sometimes white. 
All these, and more, were there; and, indeed, what 
child of the country does not know them, “ by sight,” 
as we say, if not by name. 

We often read of the pastures where cows “stand 
knee-deep in clover;” but any one brought up on a 
New England farm knows that there are none such. 
The typical pasture is rocky, bare, and too much 
like the life there, but possessing a charm of its own. 


iris, 
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sweetly ! 


A SONG FOR EVERY DAY. 


THe weary world’s a cheery place 
For those with hearts to win it; 
Thank God, there ’s not a human face 
But has some laughter in it! 
The soul that comes with honest mirth, 
Though health and fortune yary, 
Brings back the childhood of the earth 
And keeps it sound and merry. 


The plodding world ‘s an eager place 
For those with wit to use it; 

Where all are bidden to the race, 
Let him who dares refuse it ! 

“The simplest task the hand can try, 
The dullest round of duty, 

Knowledge can amply glorify, 
And art can crown with beauty. 


A busy, bonny, kindly place 
Is this rough world of ours, 
For those who love and work apace, 
And fill their hands with flowers. 
To kind and just and grateful hearts 
The present grace is given 
To find a heaven in themselves, 
And find themselves in heaven! 
Dora Rerp Goopate, in “ The Congregationalist.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE “FUN HOME.” 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


\HIS is what Freddy calls the School at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, where there are several 
hundred boys and girls who have as good a 

time, if not better, than any other children, on Christ- 
mas and Fourth of July, and all the year round. 
The stupidest grown-up children are as jolly as the 
brightest ones, and are very fond of work and play. 
The kindly, stupid big boys have a big farmhouse all 
to themselves, way off from the other houses, A 
lovely little lady lives with them, whom the boys like 
so much that, stupid as they are, they will not sit 
down to dinner unless their hands and faces are clean, 
out of compliment to her. Yet, as they all do not 
know how to make them clean, some one has to do 
it for them. Many of them are really young men 
in age, but they all enjoy the fun of being clean. 

The oldest of the children is a blind old man, who 
Jeels when a speck of dust is on his clothes. He has 
a bureau drawer full of dolls, which he counts every 
day. Sometimes, just to bother him, another big 
boy, who does not really mean to do any harm, takes 
away one of the dolls and hides it. Then he hunts 
round for it, and if he cannot find it he cries like a 
baby ; and then the other fellows are sorry, and help 
him hunt; and soon the doll is found and given to 
him, and he hugs it just as if it were a real, little 
child. 

All the big boys like to dig ditches, and all the 
little chaps like to pick off the potato bugs. They 
squat down between the potato furrows, and just 
love to get at the bugs, and shove them into their 
tin pails. It is their way of going a-berrying, and is 
first-rate for the potatoes. 

Up the road is another house, called the Asylum, 
where the smaller and more helpless boys and girls 
live in their separate wards. They never will be 
very bright about books, but they know how to do 
all sorts of kind things to each other. They help 
dress one another, and the neater ones teach the 
others how to use forks and spoons. The stronger 
girls pull up and down the smooth wooden floor of 
a long, big nursery a huge block of wood, on which 
sit the smallest children. Ropes are fastened round 
each end of the block, and the ends of the ropes are 
given into the children’s hands, who fancy then that 
they are driving horses. 

The girls who have weak legs are put inside a 


tall, cirenlar frame, which is set on wheels, and 
pushed about the hall by the strong, big children. 
The child who is inside the frame has no room to 
fall down, so she has to stand up, and in this way 
learns first to stand and afterwards to walk. Just 
think of teaching children ten years old how to walk 
and hew to eat, and often how to hold up their 
heads! for one can both walk and eat with the head 
downwards, but if one knows how to hold up his 
head he learns to talk. <A girl cannot get the knack 
of talking if she always looks on the ground. 

Almost all the Asylum children can shell peas, 
though they can neither pare potatoes nor cut beans, 
for those two things require the use of kniyes, and 
clumsy children might meet with accidents if they 
had knives; for there are all kinds of children in the 
“Fun Home,” just as there are in other boarding or 
day schools. 

Each yariety of children has its own grove, where 
they play in squads, and choose, the boys their cap- 
tains, the girls their monitresses, who make the 
others mind or lead them in play. The girl monitor 
always wears a ribbon bow, and is very particular 
about frizzling her hair, 

As many of the children and the grown-ups are lazy 
and like to lie down when outdoors, there is a big, 
long, circular running-track, which has not a seat 
anywhere near it. The active boys start the lazy 
ones on this track, and keep them running. This 


gives them something to do, for they like to outrun 


each other and beat, Then the exercise keeps them 
from getting too fat and logy. There is another 
sport the stupid ones like, which is ever so much fun 
to them. ‘There is a big pile of stones in part of 
the grounds, and they carry the stones, one by one, — 
the heavy rocks, — and two or three together if the 
stones are small, to another place. When the stones 
are all put in a different pile there is a great shout- 
ing. ‘Then the boys begin to carry them back again. 
They will do this over and over if there is nothing 
else todo. When such big young fellows get pro- 
moted to digging ditches there is great delight, just 
as there is when the girls are advanced so far in house- 
hold matters that they can enter ironing matches. It 
is wonderful how well the girls learn to run a sew- 
ing-machine ; they do not try to run over a pin if it 
is left in the work by any chance, but stop and take 
it out, so needles are seldom broken. Some of the 
pupils, both boys and girls, play the piano by ear, 
or practice on some wind instrument, and speak pieces 
just as well, if not more distinctly, than many other 
children in private households. These Waltham 
boys and girls take great pains about everything they 
do, are never in a hurry, though they can be most 
provokingly slow, and do everything as a matter of 
fun. But through the fun they learn the reasons 
why, till some of them become able to do things be- 
cause it is right to do them, whether or not it is fun. 

There is a large hall where they practise walking 
and marching, in single or double file, to the beat of 
a drum, and then sit down perfectly still for five 
minutes before they march again. ‘The marching 
makes them straight, manly, and quick ; sitting still 
makes them obedient and quiet, and the fun is to 
suddenly change from one thing to the other. The 
captain himself was once knock-kneed and round- 
shouldered ; now he is a fine-looking fellow, who has 
made himself handsome by his own efforts, a little 
at a time. It took years to do it, though he will 
never be a great schalar. 

Differences in brightness between the children are 
indicated by their table appointments. Just as in a 
private home the little ones have long bibs and wait- 
ers, so at Waltham, those who are Asylum children, 
—that is, those who never will be fairly intelligent, 
—have an enamel cloth on their table, and metal 
plates and mugs, with plenty of good food to eat. 
Very often there are bottles or tumblers on these 
tables, into which the children stick the wild flowers 
they haye picked in their groves. One child has to 
be brought in on an outstretched wheel-chair, for he 
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can never sit up; and it is beautiful to see the patience 
and tenderness of the lesser feeble-ninded boys in 
feeding him as he lies flat on his back. On the tables 
of the brighter pupils there are white linen table- 
cloths, china dishes, and two castors, with vases for 
flowers. Then, again, just as it is in one’s home, 
as the Waltham boys and girls improve they are 
promoted from table to table, until at last the very 
most capable of them have a separate dining-room. 
Beyond that they cannot go, wiless they should give 
dinner parties. Some of them would know how to 
do that as far as kindness is concerned, and goo 
manners, also. 

Best of all do the big and little children love the 
“Zoo.” They like the rabbits as pets, and are very 
happy when the nanny-goat rubs against them. One 
boy almost cried because pigeons could fly and he 
could not. They take turns in caring for the ani- 
mals, not one of which has ever been teased by any 
one of them, not even the fox-coon. ‘lhe smaller 
creatures are brought in cages into the schoolrooms, 
where the children compare them with pictures of~ 
them, and read about their habits, which often they 
already know from observation. 

In the same schoolrooms are large trays of sand, 
and lots of toys. One of the boys, ten years old, 
who could not read, built a seaport village in the 
sand, and could tell his schoolmates how people lived 
in such a place. He had a toy lighthouse on a dis- 
tant rock in his miniature harbor, a river emptying 
into it, with houses and animals and men and women 
out of a Noah’s Ark for inhabitants, It was a very 
pretty bit of landscape gardening, and was fun to 
him and his mates. 

In the schoolroom they learn how to do some 
necessary things, which elsewhere would be queer 
to teach in a school, like lacing boots. They prac- 
tise doing this on a piece of eyeletted leather set in 
a little upright frame, or, better still, on a real boot. 
They also study buttoning and unbuttoning. For 
this useful art they have two long strips of cloth. 
On one strip are buttons of all sizes; on the other, 
the buttonholes to match; and the fun is to make 
the two strips stay fastened. When they do, then 
the doer is able to help the matrons dress the weak- 
est children, and also herself. 

They learn of the seasons from an elliptical-shaped 
diagram, a device of Miss Moulton’s, one of the lady 
teachers. It is divided into four sections, and colored, 
green for spring, red for summer, yellow for autumn, 
and white for winter. The sun, a brilliant brass 
knob, shines in the centre, and the earth, a ball on 
a point, is moved around the three hundred and 
sixty-five nails, for days, on the outside of the 
chart. 

Two big words used in geography puzzled one of 
the elasses for a long time, until Miss Sanderson, 
another lady teacher, told them to lie down on the 
floor. Flat they all went, with big thuds of noise. 
“ Now you are all horizontal,” she said; and back to 
her they shouted the word. “Get up, and stand by 
the door ready to go out for recess,” she next 
directed. They all rose. “Now you are vertical,” 
she told them. The next day they were not quite 
sure which word was which, so down they went, and 
up they got, and then they did not forget. 

They have to learn many things by looking and 
looking, until, like the memory of pictures, they 
seem stamped on the brain. Much is taught by means 
of colored chalks. “I know my book” is written 
on the blackboard, and the word “ know”? is in red 
chalk. “TI have no book” is next written, and the 
word “no” is written in blue chalk. They associate 
the meanings of the two words with the color at first, 
and then by practice learn to use the right spelling 
without the use of color. In a similar way they 
learn numbers, by hanging their hats on numbered 
pegs. As each boy wants his own hat, he remembers 
his number until it is changed. Then the hat is 
hung for a week on another peg, till he knows its 
number, for each one must find his own peg. They 
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count by objects, as well as by kindergarten sticks, 
shells, axes, balls, blocks, — by anything whieh will 
help them to realize that no matter what are the 
objects to be counted, two and two always make 
four. If two and two dolls make four dolls, they 
might think that was trne only of dolls; so the next 
time it is paper soldiers they count. 

In their reading lesson each pupil reads one word 
at a time, that he may learn how to keep his place. 
If you have uever done it, just try and see how hard 
it is, and how much determination feeble-minded 
childven have even to try to do it. One of them can 
say by heart two or three pages at a time, if he has 
read them just once. He has a memory, but he can- 
not reason about the simplest matters. Others can 
reason a little, but cannot recall a single line they 
have read, word for word. Yet there are many chil- 
dren who know a great deal, and who can hold their 
own with grammarschool boys and girls in the 
second or third grade; still, there is always a weak 
spot in them somewhere. 

They all like to work in the shops, and begin by 
trying to drive nails straight into a board, or to put 
in screws evenly, not one side up and the other side 
down. They work in wood, making boxes and other 
useful articles, and learn to cobble their own shoes. 
They have their cabinets of all kinds of assorted 
objects, — minerals, cloths, bottles of different odors, 
toy-tools, kitchen toys, chamber-sets toys, anything 
and every thing, that they may learn to recognize 
objects when they see them in large sizes, or in 
quantities. 

Everything they do and haye is fun to them; the 
sleighing parties and picnics, the magic lantern 
and stereopticon evenings, the game parties and the 
schoolhouse and outdoor work; so they get on far 
better than if they thought work was punishment. 
Yet they are kept busy all day long, and have to 
mind right off; not the dilly-dally kind of obedience, 
but the quick, cheerful kind of minding. 

At Waltham is one of the kindest and happiest 
schools in the world. Some of the boys and girls 
are there for life. They will always have their 
Christmas frolics and their weekly good times all 
through the year. ‘They will always find every one 
eager to make them happy, bright, and good. Best 
of all, they will always try to help each other, even 


if it is only to look out of the window and know 


a horse when it comes along. Moreover, they will 
always try to teach each other about books or man- 
ners, by helping the very feeble-minded to be a little 
less feeble-minded. 

“Wait a bit, and dinna weary,” might well be 
called the golden motto of this home, over which Dr. 
Fernald rules with wisdom equalled only by his 
tenderness. 


A great soul is above insult, injustice, grief, and 


mockery. BRUYERE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WALKING ALONE, 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


Now, my boy, be brave and steady, 
Try one little step alone! 

Gently, gently! now you are ready — 
There! you’ve tumbled down, my own. 


Try it over; now, that’s better ; 
Now another, mamma’s joy. 

Do not cling so to my finger, 
Darling little precious boy. 


One brave step he takes ; and no one 
Knows the effort he doth make, 
As, with loving eyes uplifted, 
“T will try to for your sake,” 


He would say, if he could tell us, 
Little stammering baby sweet, — 
Oh, so eager to get to us 
On those tender, tottering feet! 


Pleading eyes and clinging fingers, 
Clasping mine so close and warm, 

Such sure faith has he in “ ma-ma” 
That she ’]l keep him safe from harm. 


When at last the task is over, 
And we clasp our treasure tight, 
Showering on his lips sweet kisses, 
Surely he is a delight! 


Dearest little child, life’s pathway 
All must learn to tread alone ; 

Heayen’s blessings be around thee, 
Angels guard thy way, my own, — 


Till at last, when life is over, 
And thy tired feet shall wait, 

May a joyful greeting wait thee 
Just beyond the pearly gate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW SOME PLANTS SOW THEIR 
BY CORA E, PEASE. 


OULD you haye seen the bouquet that Carl 
brought his mother from the woods one cold day 
in November, at a first glance you would have 

said he made it by pinning to dry twigs little loose 
rosettes made of yellow tissue paper. If you looked 
again, you would see, strange as it may seem, that it 
was a bouquet of real flowers; but there were no 
leaves on the twigs. 

You have heard of hamamelis, or extract of witch- 
hazel; for perhaps your mothers use it to bathe the 
little hurts you get at play. This bouquet is made 
up of some branches having on them the flowers of 
the witch-hazel from which the medicine is made. 
The witch-hazel is very noted, and is unlike other 
bushes in many of its ways. : 

Some folks believe that certain persons can take 
a forked branch of it, and, by walking over the 
ground with it in their hands, can tell just where to 
dig a well. The persons who do this are called 
“ diviners,” and they say that the branch turns in 
their hands, and points toward the earth where water 
is to be found. You and I know that, if we dig 
deep enough, we can find water in most any likely 
place, and, as we have never seen a branch turn in 
a diviner’s hands, we cannot vouch for the truth of 
this story, 

But, what is just as wonderful, after cold weather 
and heavy frosts have come, and made all the leaves 
fall, this strange bush puts forth lovely, graceful 
yellow flowers, which have been seen by different 
people in all our winter months. 

Carl’s mother divided his bouquet, — for it was very 
large, —and put it into two vases. She placed one 
vase on a table by a window in the front parlor, and 
the other in an opposite corner of the back parlor, 
the large folding-doors beirig open between the rooms. 
When evening came, the family were startled by 
hearing little explosions, and something hard hitting 
the walls, just as though some roguish boys were 
shooting peas from pop-guns. The children became 
excited; then mother told them to look for the mis- 
chief-makers in the witch-hazel bouquets. Sure 
enough, this strange bush was playing one of its 
tricks for their amusement. Such fun as it was to 
hear the pods from last year’s flowers burst and 
throw their seeds from room to room, and in every 
direction! The children would sometimes get hit 
upon the head, but they only laughed, and said the 
fairies were playing ball. 

One said the witch-hazel is like the orange-tree, 
for it has ripe fruit and blossoms at the same time. 


SEEDS. 
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THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 


[In the current leaflet lessons on the “Teachings of Jesus,” No. VI., the Parable of the Talents is treated. 
This picture will help teachers to enforce the story of the man with the one talent, who tried to excuse his laziness.] 


many people hurt, and two lives lost, by a 
broken wheel. If it had been tapped before 
it started, — but it was thought that the man 
did it carelessly, and did not listen carefully 
to the sound — did not “take heed.” 

These children have started on the journey 
of life. It is full of good things, but there 
are many dangers. We will get through all 
the dangers if we only tap the wheels and 
keep them sound. That meas, if we only 
take heed to ourselves and keep right. 

Take heed what youare. Be God’s children 
all your days. Think of Jesus, your Elder 
Brother, and try to be like him. He, when 
a boy, took heed to himself, and was always 
right. Study the Bible, for that will tell you 
how to live. If you do this, the wheels of 
life will always be sound. 

Take heed what you do, and where you go. 
These things make life. What we do are 
the habits and tempers of life, and where we 
go.makes our surroundings. Some children 
are selfish, and want the best of everything. 
When they divide with others, it is the 
poorest part which they give. At the table 
they want the best piece of meat, and every- 
where self is most thought of. That boy or 
girl had better tap the wheels. There is a 
crack there, and by and by there will be a 
wrecked life. 

Life is called “a bundle of habits.” What 
are habits? What we do often, until we 
incline to do them, and want to do them. 
When a thing becomes a habit, it is easy to 
do. If life is a bundle of habits, it isa bundle 
that we are carrying all the time, so we 
ought to take heed what we put into it. 


They picked up some of the seeds, and saw that 
they were brown in color, and nearly of the size and 
shape of kernels of rice. Carl said he could see now 
why the bushes were so scattered about in the valley 
where they grew, for, probably, the first witch-hazel 
that blossomed there threw its seeds all around, and 
they became covered with leaves and dirt, then 
sprouted and grew. 

The children were so interested in the manner the 
witch-hazel sowed its seeds, that their mother told 
them about some of the curious ways of other plants. 
She said that, though the witch-hazel differs from 
other Northern shrubs or trees in flowering in win- 
ter, and in waiting to ripen its fruit when it is again 
in blossom, it is not the only plant that has a strange 
device for scattering its seed. 

Sometimes we find it difficult to save the seeds of 
some of our garden flowers unless we pick the pods 
before they are quite ripe; for, if we wait until they 
have ripened, we will find them burst open and the 
contents all gone. You know we have to watch care- 
fully if we wish to save any of our balsam and four- 
o’ clock seeds. The portulacas have little round-coy- 
ered dishes heaped full of tiny, shining seeds; but 
when the covers fall off, they are soon lost on the 
ground. 

Some plants have little hooks or prickles attached 
to their seeds, so that they can catch into people’s 
clothes, or animal’s fur, and be carried about to be 
dropped in some good place for them to grow. 
Have n’t you often found burdock burrs in your dog’s 
coat, or seen them in sheep’s wool or people’s cloth- 
ing? The burdock is making the dog, and sheep, and 
people sow its seed. Then how often we have been 
plagued by having our clothes stuck full of “ beggar’s 
ticks.” The weed is making us sow its seed. If we 
use our eyes in the fall, we will find other plants 
making servants of us in similar ways. 

The dandelion has a prettier manner of planting 
itself. The downy head of the dandelion is quite 
as pretty as the yellow blossom. Then it is so use- 
ful, too; for, when you are off to play, you can pick 


There are industrious habits, and bad habits. 


one of the perfect heads, and blowing hard on it, if all 
the down flies off, you know that mother wants you. 
Perhaps you are too wise to believe that a flower 
gone to seed can know when mother needs you. 
But if you will just try the trick for fun, you can 
easily see how the down of the dandelion seed causes 
it to be carried long distances by the wind. Many 
other plants, among them the thistles, have downy, 
seeds that they may spread widely over the earth. 
The maple-trees have wings on their seeds, to make 
them fly in the wind. Trees and shrubs often bear 


nuts and berries ; thén their seeds are good to eat, or — 


are covered with something good to eat, to tempt the 
birds and squirrels to feed upon them, and carry 
them about and plant them in different places. 

Once these hills near us were covered with pine 
forests. Now nearly all the pines have been cut 
down and made into lumber, and oak-trees have 
sprung up to fill their places. It is said that oaks 
follow pines because bluejays hide the acorns in the 
pine-needles. 
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TAKE HEED. 
Take heed unto thyself: —1 Tm. iv. 16. 


Ce did you ever see a man at the depot 

go under the cars and with a hammer tap the 
wheels? He does that to see if they are 
sound, and able to stand the strain of running to the 
end of the road. Just as men find out by tapping 
whether the car-wheels are all right, so we may find 
out by taking heed to ourselves whether we are right 
or not. 

Tt would be dangerous to send out the cars with 
even one cracked wheel. All the rest might be 
sound, but one crack might wreck the train. An 
excursion train full of people, who were going to 
enjoy themselves, was thrown off the track, and 


Children, take heed to all these things, 
and, with God’s help, you will grow up to be noble 
men and women, and pass through the journey of 
life without a wreck. — From Five-Minute Sermons to 
Children, by Rev. William Armstrong. 


Nothing good bursts forth all at once. The 
lightning may dart out of a black cloud; but the 
day sends his bright heralds before him, to prepare 
the world for his coming. 


Hare. 


SERVING THE MASTER. 


From life’s garden plucking weeds 
That would choke its godly seeds; 
Making smooth for weary feet 
Paths with toil and care replete ; 
Cheering pilgrims on their road, 
Helping each to bear their load: 
Guiding feet just gone astray 
Back into the narrow way ; 
Wearing smiles where’er we roam, 
Leading Christian lives at home ; 
Learning grace from patient ones, 
Bliss of shade from scorching suns ; 
Shielding wrong from ruthless sight 
With love’s mantle pure and white: 
Smoothing from the brow of care 
Lines which grief has settled there ; 
Smiling bright where hearts rejoice ; 
Quelling rage with gentle voice ; 
Shedding brightness ’mid the gloom, 
Where hope’s roses lose their bloom ; 
Bidding envy vaunt no more ; 
Turning slander from your door; 
Keeping bright and true your light, 
Shining on the path of right. 
Just such deeds, though seeming small, 
Help to make the sum of all; 
Just such helpful work and true 
Would the Master have us do. 

M. Alice Brown, 
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be satisfied. How much is 
truth, how much is myth, will 
probably never be known; 
but the existence of the dark 
dungeons in Fort Marion is 
a fact. One relic, worn by 
time and the elements, still 
remains, — the Spanish coat- 
of-arms, on the outer wall, 
above the sally-port, record- 
ing the fact that in the reign 
of Don Ferdinand, King of 
Spain, this fort was com- 
pleted. 

Those of my young read- 
ers who are studying history 
no doubt can recall many in- 
cidents connected with the 
fort which it would take 
too much space to recount. 
To-day it stands, beautiful, 
grand in its massive ruin, a 
reminder of former days of 
conquest and bloodshed, sug- 
gestive of what its former pos- 
sibilities were, A few cannon 
lie about, old and silent; yet 
what tales they could: give, 
how much they could tell us 
of the days when war was 
the method of settling every 
vexed question ! 

Hereonecan sit and dream, 
and conjure up the ghosts of 
the ancient ships that formed 
themselves in battle array, 
and hear the roar of shot 
and shell that poured over 
its devoted walls as they shel- 
tered the frightened towns- 
people; or visions of the 
days of peace float before 
our eyes, and we see the dark 
beauty of Spain, the swarthy 
Indian in his picturesque 
garb, —when our dream is 
rudely broken by the sound 
of laughter and noise, and 
we reluctantly return to the 
present, with its throng of 
tourists busy seeking after 
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A TRIP TO ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY A. EB. H. 


INGE. 


T would take much time to describe the different 
| parts of Fort Marion; but those of most inter- 
est to the visitor are the dungeons, about whose 
dark walls hover many a tale of horror, and it would 
be well for no one with weak nerves to attempt to 
penetrate their depths. Aside from the many tales 
that tradition tells of human skeletons having been 
found chained, in iron cages, to the wall, and other 
like stories, the air is so close that it is possible to 
pass through these dungeons, and breathe, only by 
the vigorous use of hat or fan. 

Some of these cells were evidently used for the 
confinement of ordinary prisoners. Two of them 
were not discovered until 1835, when repairs were 
being made. On removing some heavy ordnance, the 
top cayed in, and, after clearing the rubbish, an apart- 
ment was found, six feet wide by twenty feet long, 
and about fifteen feet high. Sounding one of the 
walls of this room, the workmen were sure that there 
was another room still in existence; and on making 
an opening, they discovered it. Many stories have 
been told of articles that were found in this cell, 
until the most deyoted lover of the horrible should 


pleasure. 

In striking contrast to these ancient spots are the 
beautiful hotels, erected within the past few years; 
and foremost of these is the far-famed Ponce-de-Leon. 
The same gentleman who built the Memorial Church 
conceived the idea of this magnificent building. 
Spanish it should be, and should receive the name 
of that intrepid discoverer, Ponce de Leon; and thor- 
oughly has the conception been carried out, Making 
choice of two large estates, already beautiful with 
orange-trees, magnolias, and moss-hung trees, the 
great building rose in its grandeur. The court is 
one hundred and fifty feet square. The main build- 
ing, with this, covers four and a half acres; the 
dining-hall and other buildings, one acre and a half 
more. The main material of which it is built is shell 
concrete, while red brick and terra cotta are com- 
bined. I can give only the barest details of the 
architecture. As we pass through the gateway into 
the court, a beautiful fountain meets the eye; and 
from this stretch paths, shaded by tropical foliage, 
making garden terraces after the Spanish manner. 
In the carvings of the arches and entrances, the sym- 
bol of the sea is much used in dolphins and shells. 
This is well done, as the Bay of St. Augustine for- 
merly bore the name of River of Dolphins. The 
pavement of vestibule and corridor is in mosaic, 
while the wainscoting is in marble brought from 
Africa. The rotunda is four stories high, with gal- 
leries at each story; and here are to be seen beautiful 


painted figures, typical of some special subject, while 
everywhere are seen exquisite decorations in white 
and gold. A broad stairway cf marble and onyx 
leads to the dining-hall, —a magnificent room, where 
there are seats for eight hundred guests. Here, again, 
are allegorical paintings, Spanish proverbs and ad- 
monitions; also decorative picture-writing, telling of 
events in the history of Florida from its earliest 
days. The parlor is noted for its carved mantel, 
with a clock of Mexican onyx,—a beautiful piece 
of art. 

T have lingered so long about the old city that I 
have left little space to tell of our visit to Anastasia 
Island, where we climbed the eight flights of steps 
in the lighthouse, and looked down on the ruins of 
the old tower, upon which the sea, in the course of 
years, so encroached that it had to be deserted. On 
this island is found the coquina, so extensively used 
for building purposes. It is a mixture of shell and 
sand, which by the action of rain and years have be- 
come cemented, thus forming shell-stone. I regretted 
we had no time to visit the ruins of the Matanzas 
Fort. We could take only a hasty view of the ocean ; 
but even then we realized the great beauty of the 
Florida seashore. The brilliant blue of the sky, 
the soft clouds, and the dazzling white sand-dunes, 
combine to make a picture long to be remembered, 

Hastily returning to our hotel, we bade farewell 
to our courteous host and his wife, and returned 
home, to dream over for many weeks our trip to 
St. Augustine. 


Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us ; ordinary men gain much. Laxvor. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAMMY’S RESTLESS DAY. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


AMMY was restless. It was too cold to play on 
the lawn, and there was no fun in “making 
believe” keep school all alone in the play-room. 

Poor little fellow! He wished Cousin Kitty would 
come back from the mountains. It was time, Sammy 
thought. He and grandma and Uncle Fred and Aunt 
Belle and Aunt Sue came back from the seashore 
more than a week ago. Uncle Fred was as much 
company as a boy down to the beach, and Aunt Sue 
and Aunt Belle were always ready for a run on the 
sand or a wade in the still water; but at home they 
were different altogether. ; 

“JT’m lonesome, grandma,” he said at last. 

“So am I,” returned Uncle Fred, who was loung- 
ing in grandma’s room, “very. What do you pro- 
pose for amusement?” he laughed. 

“T’d like to go into the library and pull rock- 
weed,” ventured Sammy, with a doubtful glance 
toward grandma. ; 

“Rockweed; O-ho!” And Uncle Fred went off 
into peals of laughter. “Ts the tide right?” 

“Yes, I would,” persisted Sammy, somewhat crest- 
fallen, nevertheless, at the manner in which his re- 
quest was received. “ May I, grandma?” 

“You mean play with your little canoe, I sup- 
pose?” asked the gentle lady, as much of a girl, 
Sammy secretly believed, as her daughters were. 

“Yes’m,” Sammy returned; “make believe my 


canoe is a gundalow, and pull rockweed. It’s 
great fun. May I, please?” 

Grandma looked undecided. 

“He might as well,” urged Uncle Fred. “These 


first days indoors are tedious, and no mistake.” 
“Very well,” assented grandma. “But step about 
quietly, for your Aunt Sue and Aunt Belle are in the 
room underneath, drawing up a plan for the charity 
fair, and they do not want to be disturbed.” 
“T will, grandma; thank you,” running into the 
hall for his canoe. 
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It was a pretty little boat,—a miniature Indian 
canoe. Sammy bought it at the seashore last summer. 

He took great delight in watching the men pull 
rockweed. From the top of a high bank he could 
watch them at their work throughout. It was very 
near the cottage, so grandma allowed him to go there 
whenever he chose. ‘The men used to come out to 
the high rocks, which lay in shore, in the gundalow, 
at high tide. They would anchor their big, unwieldy 
craft, and return to land in a small dory. At low 
tide, when the rocks were all bare, they would pick 
their way along as best they could over the flats, 
back to the gundalow again. How they did work 
then! It made Sammy laugh to see the little iron 
hand twist its fingers around the long tassels of weed 
clinging to the rocks, and with one little jerk, and 
then a toss, land the dark-colored sea-plant in the 
gundalow. Each man used one of these little iron 
hands. Sometimes they were two or three days in 
picking enough rockweed to fill their gundalow, 
because they could only work when the tide was 
out. Sammy knew when the “tide was right.” 

And then it was great fun, too, watching the men 
come out at high tide to scull ashore in the gunda- 
low. Farmer Benson’s oxen were always waiting 
for them with a big drag. ‘The oxen hauled the 
rockweed up to his large farm, a mile or so away. 
Farmer Benson says rockweed makes “the best 
dressing in the world” for some kinds of planting, 
and he ought to know. 

One morning, as Sammy sat watching the little 
iron fingers pull remarkably large handfuls off the 
rocks, a boy came along with a string of birch-bark 
canoes. They were all of a size; still Sammy looked 
them oyer, undecided which one to choose, for he had 
made up his mind at sight of them that he should 
buy one, unless the price was too high. 

“Do you think they would do to pull rockweed 
in?” he questioned, laughing away to himself while 
he counted out the last cent of his pocket money he 
had been saying since he came to the seashore. “A 
dollar and a half,’ sighed Sammy under his breath. 
“But then it’s a little beauty,” he thought by way of 
consolation, taking a long look at his treasure before 
putting its price into the boy’s hands. “Think I can 
pull rockweed in it?” he repeated, smiling up into 
the dark face whose eyes were searching his curiously. 

“Hm! S’pose yer might pos’bly,” the boy finally 
replied, wondering what kind of a chap Sammy was 
anyway. 

Sammy did not mean pull rockweed the way Farmer 
Benson’s men did; for he had no little iron hand to 
work with, and his own chubby little fist could neither 
grasp nor hold the wet sea-plant. But how was this 
strange boy to know # 

“Seems to me he’s unusually quiet for him,” re- 
marked grandma, about an hour after Sammy went 
into the library. 

“You cautioned him against making any noise,” 
reminded Uncle Fred. 

“T know I did; but he never was so still before,” 
going on tiptoe to the library door. 

The knob turned without any warning. Sammy 
was down on the floor, back to grandma, so intent on 
pushing his canoe about the carpet, from in front the 
mantel-piece to the farther corner of the room, that 
he was not aware of her presence until she spoke. 

“Ts that you, grandma?” he asked, looking over 
his shoulder. “See my pile of rockweed!” 

“What inthe name of common sense —” began 
grandma. 

“Tm just making a trip to the shore,” interrupted 
Sammy, turning the prow of his canoe. 

“A trip to the shore!” repeated grandma, coming 
toward the mantel, too astonished for words of her 
own, “Didn’t you know any better than that?” 
pointing down to the floor, 

“Ts that your rockweed bed?” shouted Uncle 
Fred, so much amused that he could not feel sorry 
over the rug. 

Sammy was too bewildered to answer. 


“Call Nora,” said grandma, as Aunt Sue and 
Aunt Belle came running in. 

“Poor sick Aunt Winny’s rug that it took her six 
weeks to hook!” exclaimed Aunt Belle, looking first 
at the bare canvas of one corner, and then the staring 
big eyes all through the centre, and another empty 
patch about the middle of the end next the sitting: 
room door, and then off to the corner of the room, 
where the filling lay piled in a heap against the wall. 

“T guess the tide has come in, hasn’t it ?”’ and 
Uncle Fred laughed heartier than before. ‘“ How 
many loads?” breaking into another peal. 

“T was only making believe,” stammered Sammy. 

“Making believe!” Grandma could only repeat 
his words, she was so displeased over the ruin of the 
work of her sister. 

“T would n’t be too severe with him,” whispered 
Uncle Fred, coming close. “It’s pretty hard, the 
first days indoors.” 

“T knowed how ’t would be the minnit 1 laid eyes 
on that thing,’ scolded Nora, as she gathered up the 
sorry heap. “Pitch yer rockwade out, is it? An’ 
it’s yersilf that ought to go wid it,” as the others 
turned toward the door. “ Yer gunderlo ’Il be hauled 
up after this, yer may depind,” gathering up the re- 
mains of Aunt Winny’s drawn rug. 

“T would n’t scold him,” coaxed Uncle Fred. “ It 
shows he has some ingenuity at any rate, poor little 
fellow.” 

But grandma could not trust herself to speak for a 
long time. Finally she called, — 

“Come out to supper, Sammy. After Nora has 
taken care of your rockweed, she will put your canoe 
up on top of the old clock, out in the hall, and there 
it will stay until you go to the seashore next, summer. 
Then you can pull all the rockweed you want to.” 


THE SANDMAN’S COMING. 


As soon as the yellow sun is down 
And the bolts are fast on the door, 

With his sack of sand he rides into town — 
With his sack of sand before. 


He fills a hand with the shining thing, 
And over the dusky ground, 

As a sower scatters the seed in spring, 
He scatters the grains around. 


Past he rides to the wharf and the ships, 
Past to the foot of the hill; 

Ever a finger is on his lips, 
And his horse’s hoofs are still. 


He gallops up through the old York lanes 
And down through Rosemary street ; 
Like seed he scatters the glistening grains, 

And they leap up tall and sweet. 


Tall and sweet in swaying rows, 
Straight into bloom they leap; 

Behind him, behind him, wherever he goes — 
The violet blossoms of sleep. 


Lizetre W. ReEss, in “ Independent.” 
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“NOBODY CARES FOR US.” 
BY ADA RUSSELL. 


HE Christmas snow was falling softly, and the 
streets, made slippery by their recént coating 
of sleet, were treacherous under their pure 

white covering. 

A girl of ten years and a boy of eight years of age 
were trudging along slowly, the latter often slipping 
and catching wildly at the tattered shawl of his sis- 
ter, upon whose face a look of care had settled, mak- 
ing her appear far older than she really was. They 
paused before a brilliantly lighted shop-window and 
gazed with childish delight at the gay display. 


“Oh, sister, see that lovely horse and sleigh! 
Would n’t I just love to have it!” said Jimmy, while 
he darted closer to the window, pressing his poor 
pinched-looking little face close to the pane of glass, 
while he strove to draw his sister closer. 

“ Yes, it’s lovely,” sighed Amy. “ I wonder who ‘Il 
get that in their stocking ?” 

“Oh, my, would n’t I love to have it!” replied the 
boy. “But, then,” looking regretfully down at the 
pitifully tattered foot, “I wouldn't like to hang my 
stockings up “less I was sure I’d get something in 
‘em, ‘cause the room gets so cold before morning ;” 
and the little fellow gave an involuntary shiver. 

“You need n’t hang ’em up, Jim,” said Amy, ina 
dull, disappointed. tone; “ I didn’t sell hardly any- 
thing to-day, and all I can dois to keep us warm. May- 
be, I can get a little sugar for our coffee to-morrer.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I’d like to hang ’em up just 
once. Seem ’s if he’d put something in’em. The 
Sunday-School teacher says the Christ-child loves 
little chil’ern. Maybe he’d put sump’in’ in ’em!” 

The little girl shook her head, sadly. 

“You need n’t try; I don’t much believe, nohow, 
what them teachers says, any more. It’s awful nice 
at them places, *n warm, and the clo’es is nice; but 
nobody cares for us, Jimmy.” 

The little ones had been so absorbed in their dream 
of Santa Claus, they failed to hear the footsteps which 
faltered just behind them. The gentleman paused 
as the children moved away, and brushed his hand 
hastily across his eyes. A moment later he followed 
them down the street. 

He was plainly dressed; nothing about him be- 
tokened wealth. But could you haye seen his well- 
filled pocket-book, you would have rejoiced in the 
belief that the little waifs had found some one who 
could ‘care for them” in a substantial manner. 

The children had quickened their pace, for the 
wind was piercing. They paused before a shabby 
little house, and disappeared within its ugly but 
friendly shelter. 

“Dear, dear,” sighed Amy, “I am glad we’ye got 
even this good place,” and clapping her hands 
smartly together to warm the stiffened fingers, she 
proceeded to light the fire in the little stove. 

The room was pitifully bare; a bed, two chairs, a 
large box covered with a clean newspaper, serving 
for dining-table; another box, manifestly the cup- 
board, formed the meagre furniture. 

Jimmy set the table. Soon the little stoye gaye 
forth a grateful warmth. 

“How good the fire feels!” said Jimmy. 
draw the table up close, Amy.” 

“Well,” responded the sister, and while they are 
trying to satisfy their hunger let us follow their new- 
found, yet unknown friend. 

He entered the main hall-door, and was soon 
deeply interested in the recital which good Mrs. 
Brown, the owner of the little place, poured forth 
into his ears. 

“Their mother has been dead two years. I did 
what I could for them, but times is hard, and I’ve 
four of my own. The little girl sells matches and 
soap; she is not strong enough to work. She won’t 
part with Jimmy. The mother made ’em promise 
to keep together. She told me she had a brother 
out in Australia who might one day befriend them.” 

The stranger listened silently while he seemed 
suddenly afflicted with a violent cold. He then 
briefly related what he had heard at the toy-shop, 
adding, ‘(I’m their uncle.” 

Mrs. Brown held up her hands. “Dear, dear, 
such luck for the little dears! I’m that glad!” 

He would at once remove them to a comfortable 
home, he told her. “But little Jim must not be dis- 
appointed about his stocking,” he said, eagerly. 

“Well see if he’s hung ’em up,” and good Mrs. 
Brown led the way. 

The little room was but faintly lighted by the fire, 
which was fast dying out. The uncle advanced and 
carefully placed several large knots upon the fire, 
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which must not die out on Christmas Eve, for the 
poor little socks were carefully hung up on a nail, and 
the room should never “ get so cold” again, if Uncle 
Charles could help it. He glanced around, and — 

“Dear me, sir, what a cold you’ve got.” 

“Yes,” as he used his handkerchief vigorously ; 
“Tl be back soon.” A moment later he entered a 
toy-shop and astonished the man by his order. 

“ We don’t keep stockings here, sir,” and the clerk 
repressed a smile. 

“Well, get me a basket,” replied Uncle Charles, 
- rather nettled. 

Tt was soon filled with everything, from a suit of 
clothes for Jimmy to a dress and cloak for Amy. 
Mrs. Brown was not forgotten, and her substantial 
figure rejoiced in the warmth of a new shawl. With 
her assistance, he filled the new stockings which he 
had bought, and placed the other things upon the 
little box-table. 

“What time do they arise?” he asked, “ I want 
to see them when they take the first view of Santa 
Claus’s doings.” 

Mrs. Brown, with an appreciative smile, said, — 
“At seven o’clock, sir. There is a boarding-house 
just across the street.” ; 

“ Ah, that will do famously,” and with a kind 
good-night he left, promising to be there on time. 

The Christmas sun shone in brilliantly at the little 
window, and a single bright ray, more ambitious 
than its fellows, pierced the dinginess of the pane, 
and roused little Amy, who awoke with a start, and 
partly raised herself to look at the clock. She fell 
back with a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, it’s Christmas, I won’t work to-day. Guess 
I'll have enough to last over to-morrer. I-wonder 
if it’s turned warm?” and sitting upright she 
rubbed her eyes. Her heart began to beat violently. 
Was she dreaming? No; she pinched herself, and 
then shook Jimmy, saying, — 

“QO, Jim, it’s come true!” 

“ What, sister ?”” 

“He’s been here!” 

Both children sprang up. The wood-box was 
piled full, and the fire was not out. 

“Oh, the stockings are full, ’n’ the old ones are 
gone,” said Amy. 

True to the instincts of her sex, she at once 
arrayed herself in the new sack, and was tying the 
blue hood over her yellow curls, when enter — 

“ Him!” 

He stood quite still, looking at them. 

“Tt’s him, Amy,” said Jim, in an awe-struck 
whisper. 

“°T ain’t,” replied Amy, “he had white hair, ’n’ 
this ’n has black hair, like mamma’s.” 

Uncle Charles could wait no longer; he clasped 
the astonished waifs to his heart. Soon after, they 
sat down to a more substantial breakfast than they 
had known for many a day. 

The two little families spent the day very happily 
together, and good Mrs. Brown was made speechless 
by a present of money, which kind Uncle Charles 
left in her hand at parting. 

“ Amy,” said Jim, that night, as he was unbutton- 
ing his new boots; “I allers did believe what them 
teachers said.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Amy, briskly; “’n’ they said, 
‘Contentment is better’n wealth,’ but I’m awful 
glad to try a little wealth mixed up a spell!” 


For Every Other Sunday, 
IN A CREVICE. 
BY BERTHA B. BARTLETT. 


a UT these dozen and one things I do, remember- 
ing those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto—” 

“Why, Uncle Jack!” 
Unele Jack was plainly losing his eyesight, for 


otherwise would it have been possible for him to 
misread the words of Paul as he had just done? 
Nettie stood aghast —it was more than surprising, 
for Uncle Jack was the most reverential of men. 
To relieve her overwrought feelings, she again ejacu- 
lated, and with deeper emphasis, — 

“Why — Uncle — Jack!” 

“Have I—ah—is —is there anything you want, 
my dear?” 

Nettie was always prompt. 

“Tt’s the way you’re reading, if you’ll excuse 
me for saying so. You’ve always said you thought 
it wrong to paraphrase even, and—and you are 
really changing the sense, uncle. And it isn’t a bit 
like you,” she added, earnestly. 

“But probably Paul meant to say what I have 
just said. ‘This one thing’ is entirely too limited ; 
don’t you think so, Nettie child? Now, he could 
not have accomplished what he did, if he hadn’t 
worked at a dozen things at once, and kept looking 
back at his failures all the while — ” 

“Uncle Jack!” 

“Yes, my dear.”’ 

“You mean me, I know; but you are too bad, 
Anyhow, of course it is very different for us now; 
perhaps Paul could accomplish more by attending to 
just one thing and ‘ forgetting those things which are 
behind ;’ but it is very different —” 

“«They are written for our admonition,” quoted 
Uncle Jack. “Come, my dear, own up that Paul 
succeeded because of his concentration, and that 
every other person will succeed who consecrates and 
concentrates his talents. Why, Nettie, what won’t 
limitation accomplish? Take gunpowder for in- 
stance; put a handful in the middle of the street 
and touch it off, —it won’t accomplish as much as 
the same amount placed in a narrow crevice of a 
rock, eh, Nettie child?” 

“But what good could I do shut in —limited here 
at home?” Nettie’s tone showed a half-conviction. 

“Gunpowder in the crevice of the rock, child! 
You’ve been gunpowder in the street, have learned 
a very little French, and you detest it, you say. 
You’ve learned a few phrases of German and de- 
spise it; you’ve studied music until you can make 
out to drum through an exercise; you’ve tried — 
you say you have —to sew nicely, but you hate sew- 
ing. I could go on for an hour, I haye n’t a doubt; 
but I’m going to ‘forget those things which are 
behind,’ and cast a look ahead. There’s a big field 
of labor, child, in ‘this one thing I do,’ and you'll 
find it if you only ask for help.” 

Uncle Jack never was afraid to talk plainly when 
duty demanded, even though he knew his audience 
winced under the keen thrusts. He closed this lect- 
ure, however, with a kiss and an encouraging smile 
that gave his niece strength to pursue the subject in 
the privacy of her own room. 

“T do hate all those things I’ve tried to do,” she 
told herself bravely, “and so I’ve made an utter 
failure of ’em all; but I’ve got to do something; I 
can’t live on father all my life without earning any- 
thing; and if I start in to study bookkeeping, I shall 
probably hate it, and so drop it in a month, —ste- 
nography might be as bad. I do like house-work 
though, and I’m strong; and mother has got to keep 
a girl, and I’d better be she, for it will be cheaper to 
hire me than anybody else. And Ill learn thor- 
oughly about work, so that if any time I should need 
to earn money away from home, I could command 
good wages. I won’t care if I am a ‘house-girl;’ 
house-work is noble, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether I’m mistress or maid. So! ‘This one 
thing I do.’ I know that father and mother will 
consent ‘on trial,’ anyhow; and the dear Lord Christ 
will help me.” 

Her father and mother did consent to the undertak- 
ing, and Nettie was therefore duly installed as “ queen 
of the kitchen,” teasing brother Ned declared; and 
truly, with the help of the great Helper, Nettie soon 
proved herself a queen in that department, for she 


accepted her position as one of trust, and was not 
above her position. 

“Tf I worked in a store, I should expect to be 
there all day,” she said, decisively ; “and so I expect 
to be at home all day, except when I have my ‘ after- 
noon out,’ an’ it plaze ye, mum.” 

There was, however, always time for a walk each 
day to keep the roses in her cheeks, and in the eyen- 
ings she resumed her place as the daughter of the 
family. 

Some way, in spite of her constant adherence to the 
rules she laid upon herself, the girls —the “ other 
girls” —fell into the habit of running in to see her 
on Tuesday afternoons while she ironed, and Friday 
mornings when she baked, and on every other occa- 
sion when she could have her attention distracted ; 
and at these times some of the most delightful plans 
were formulated for becoming factors for good in 
the world, — plans that were carried out, too, so well 
that Turnertown was a better place because of them. 

And one day Nettie’s mother bade them all a long, 
long farewell, leaving to her eldest daughter the re- 
sponsibilities of her position. It was necessary then 
for her to leave her place as queen of the kitchen; 
but one of the girls in the town, whom she had 
helped to a better and nobler life, gladly accepted 
the chance to work for her dear Miss Nettie. And 
when one day the girl decided to keep house for one 
whom she loyed even more than her mistress, there 
was another of her protéges to take the vacant place, 
where she could learn of a kind and patient mistress 
the science of housekeeping. 

Yet Nettie’s influence has been a real one, even 
though unnoticed by the more ambitious ones of 
earth; perhaps, indeed, more real because of the 
humbleness of her work. She recognizes it in a 
degree, —in a slight degree only, — and she says that 
it is all owing to doing “this one thing.” 

But Uncle Jack, even now, although her hair 
is becoming a trifle gray and thin, calls her his 
“Gunpowder.” 


CONFESSION, 


Dear pussy, I love you, an’ I’s your true friend, 
Cause I saved you a whippin’ to-day, 

When cook missed her custard, and every one said 
It was puss that had stealed it away. 

You know you are naughty sometimes, pussy dear, 
So in course you got blamed, an’ —all that! 

An’ cook took a stick, an’ she ’clared she would beat 
The thief out that mizzable cat! 

But I— did n’t feel comfor’ble down in my heart, 
So I saved you the whippin’, you see, 

Cause I went to mamma, an’ telled her I ’spect 
She ’d better tell cook to whip me. 


*Cause the custard was stealed by a bad little girl 

Who felt dreffely sorry with shame, 

Aw it would n’t be fair to whip pussy, in course, 

When that bad little girl was to blame! 

“Was it my little girlie ?”’ my dear mamma said, 

I felt dreffely scared, but I nodded my head. 

An’ then mamma laughed. “Go find nurse, for I 

guess 

There’s some custard to wash off a little girl’s dress.” 

Well, then, ’course they knew 

It was I, an’ not you, 

Who stealed all the custard an’ then ran away. 

But it’s best to be true 

In the things that we do, 

An’ —that’s how I saved you a spankin’ to-day. 
Churchman. 


FAITH. 


Every physician knows that his case is half won 
if he can carry faith into the homes of his patients. 
And the one thing he dreads more than anything 
else is gloomy, despondent, discouraging surround- 
ings on the part of nurses and attendants. 


M. J.S. 


Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Witt the young readers of Eyrry Ornpr SunDAY 
allow the Editor to talk with the teachers, superin- 
tendents, and ministers this time? Let the older 
ones come nearer, while the others stroll off into the 
columns of the paper, looking at the picture-gallery, 
or reading the stories. 

Now, faithful friends and hard workers, you must 
be sure to go to Providence, R. I., and attend the 
annual meetings of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, Wednesday evening, October 16, and Thurs- 
day forenoon and afternoon, October 17. You are 
often discouraged in your efforts; join the large 
company at Providence, and feel the enthusiasm 
which such a gathering creates. You frequently 
doubt the value of Sunday Schools; listen to the 
strong words of authoritative speakers, and have the 
vision cleared. You may think that little is being 
done in our denomination among the young people; 
hear the reports of the Sunday-School Society, and 
obtain hope from the statements therein made. You 
are not doing all you might in the actual instruction 
of classes; attend the coming meetings, and learn 
the new methods, and get acquainted with the im- 
proved ways of interesting pupils. 

The opening meeting will be held in the West- 
minster Church, Wednesday evening, at 7.45 o'clock. 
Speakers: Revs. W. Hanson Pulsford, Thomas Van 
Ness, and John Cuckson, on subjects of leading 
interest. 

Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock, in the First Con- 
gregational Church, corner Benefit and Beneyolent 
Streets (where all the sessions for the day will be 
held), a devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. F. B. 
Hornbrooke. Then comes the business session, fol- 
lowed through the programme until 4 o’clock by 
papers from Revs. Brooke Herford, D.D., Charles F. 
Dole, James De Normandie, Mrs. 8. C. Beach, C. N. 
Goodrich, Rey. S. H. Roblin. Subjects such as the 
following will be treated: “ Bible Teaching as illus- 
trated by the Book of Jonah,” “Women and the 
Sunday School,” “The Value of Catechisms in Mod- 
ern Sunday-School Training,” “The Main Lines of 
Work in Congregational Sunday Schools.” A colla- 
tion will be served at noon for all who are present. 
Special rates have been secured from leading places 
in New England over the railroads. The invitation 
to Providence has been extended by the five follow- 
ing churches and their pastors: First Congregational 
Church, Rey. A. M. Lord, pastor; Westminster Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Herbert H. Mott, pastor ; 
Olney-Street Congregational Society, Rey. William 
M. Furman, pastor; Bell-Street Chapel, Rey. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, pastor; Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Rey, Napoleon 8. Hoagland, pastor. 

If there is any great need upon our churches at the 
present time, it lies in the fact that we must deal 
more vigorously and wisely with the young people. 
The Sunday School, it is true, is only one department 
of young life, but it is certainly the most important 
in many respects, so far as church existence is con- 
cerned. It is the purpose of such meetings as these, 
planned for Providence, to prove that real education, 
genuine culture of mind and heart, and solid founda- 
tion results for the prosperity of our denomination, 
can be realized in a well-conducted, well-adjusted, and 
well-equipped Sunday School, 


JOCK. 


One of my earliest acquisitions was a sun bear, 
truly the drollest creature of its kind I ever had 
anything to do with. He was not directly from his 
native wilds, but had been captured when a small 
cub. “Jock,” as he was called, was now about a 
year old. He measured three feet in length and 
some twenty inches in height. Jock was one of 
nature’s mountebanks, Wholly untaught, he could 
perform tricks that, if told, would stagger human 
credulity. It was no effort for him to assume the 
bipedal attitude; indeed, he preferred it, and spent 
the greater part of his time strolling about with 
a rolling, lurching gait that resembled in a most 
laughable degree a jolly little mariner in an over- 
coat of black fur, with rather more liquor aboard 
than he could steadily carry, One of his favorite 
toys was a wooden sphere a trifle smaller than a 
Rugby football, and with this he would perform a 
series of feats that were truly astonishing. After 
afew preliminary movements Jock would stand on 
his head for several minutes, the ball neatly balanced 
on his extended hind feet. When this was accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he would proceed to 
something more difficult; usually it was to climb 
onto the veranda rail, only about two inches wide, 
and there balance himself on his back and keep 
the ball rolling backward and forward between his 
extended paws. ‘The wind-up of his ball-feats was 
invariably this: He would clasp the sphere in both 
arms and slowly turn somersault after somersault 
along the entire length of the veranda. Then away 
would fly the ball into a corner, and, seizing an old 
cane, Jock would go through a series of evolutions 
caleulated to turn the cleverest drum-major green 
with envy. 

Jock’s inquisitive nature often led him into mis- 
chief. He destroyed many valuable articles during 
my ownership of him, and when one night he sud- 
denly disappeared I can’t say that I felt very sorry. 

Forest and Stream. 


LETTER=BOxX. 


Rock, MAss. 

Drar Epiror, —I saw the first hornet’s nest I ever 
saw in my life Sunday; that was yesterday. It was up 
at Uncle Abner’s, and it was about as big as a hen with 
no head. Then it was full of hornets. The hornets were 
in little holes, and the nest looked as if it would hold 
fifty or more hornets. Then the nest looked as if it were 
made of some dark-colored paper. Aunt Emily said that 
she liked hornets, because they would catch flies, and pull 
off their wings, and go off and eat them. ‘Then Uncle 
Abner has a dog, called Moses, that made us laugh, he 
acted so funny. He would chase the hens out of the 
orchard, because Uncle Abner did not want them to peck 
the apples. But the fun was in the pasture, where he 
would race around after the cows. He would get in front 
of a cow, and make her put her horns down, and then 
he would get hold of her nose, if she stepped on him, 
and bite her nose, and make her run. Uncle Abner told 
him to stop, but he would not mind. -Aunt Emily said 
that Moses had a little bed in the English hay, and that 
every time the hornets came around he would run to 
his bed. Rurn H. Prercs (eight years old). 


MEADVILLE, PENN. 
To tHe Letrer-Box, Every Oruer SunDAy, — En- 
closed are answers to the puzzles contained in EvEry 
Orner Sunpay of September 15. I have never sent 
answers to any paper before, and am not sure they are in 
the shape you like.to have them. I hope, however, it 
will not be too much trouble to decipher them. With 


best wishes for the success of Every OruER Sunpay, | 


remain Yours very truly, , 
[The answers were correct.] 
RIDDLE-ME-REE. 


My first is in purse, but not in gold. 
My second in carry, but not in hold. 
My third is in push, but not in pat. 

My fourth is in mouse, but not in rat. 
My fifth is in small, but not in big. 

My sixth is in pear, but not in fig. 

My seventh is in gnat, but not in bee. 
My eighth is in blind, but not in see. 
Now, if you can scan this riddle-me-ree, 
A musician’s name you soon will see. 


HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


A. Lrign. 


1. Boekopyueleorfaol, 
2, Rhtgutlietalgttoaslislod. 
3 Syrntilaesuilatemlhduat, 


CuarLes H. CurLEWIS. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


A consonant. To study. ‘The places where we live. 
Used in fishing. A consonant. 
PI PUZZLE. 
Sir a tlilet inght ot od, 
Ot keaps het dowr ttah ’s ruet; 
Tub tthru si ywaals seth, 
Dan eh ohw sseakp ti tbles. 


ENIGMA VIII. 
I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 2, 3, 4, 6, is to wither. 
My 6, 7, 8, 22, is not false. 
My 22, 5, 17, is a measure. 
My 17, 12, 22, is an untruth. 
My 22, 17, 18, 16, is a girl’s name. 
My 16, 1, 21, is to attempt. 
My 21, 20, 19, is worn on the hand. 
My 19, 7, 8, 9, 10, is to confide in. 
My 10, 12, 13, is a boy’s name. 
My 13, 14, 15, lies at the door. 
My 15, 8, 9, 11, is a large tooth. 
My 11, 3, 23, is a pronoun. 
My 23, 22, 17, 18, is opposite of buy. 
My whole is in the Bible. 


ENIGMA IX. 
I Am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 5, 16, 3, 7, 19, 2, is a Revolutionary hero. 
My 10, 17, 2, 8, 15, is a part of the body. 
My 12, 7, 11, 1, is a wild animal. - , 
My 14, 9, 18, 17, is not warm. 
My 10, 6, 19, 4, is useful, but at times destructive. . 
My 13 is a vowel. : 
My whole is a book by Maryel. F.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 1. 
Charade. Noah Webster. 
Enigma Tl. Zechariah. 
Enigma II. Learn to labor and to wait. 
Anagram, Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
children of God. ‘ 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Upon the Philistines for having the Ark of God in 
their possession. —1 Sam. vi. 1, 5. 
2. The sluggard.— Prov. xxvi. 16. 
3. Saint Peter. — 2 Peter iii. 15. 
4. The king of Tyrus. — Ezek. xxviii. 2, 3, 9. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Cc 
tHe 
ma R ry 
art I cle 
CHRISTINA 
can T ers 
gr Lef 
aNt 
A 


Bern. 


Fear has many eyes. CERVASTES. 
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